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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can’t 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 
“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
lace. People no longer seem aloof, 
bed friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 
“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 
Entered as second class matier at the post office at Baltimore, Md., 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 
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“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
to help you 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1957 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
._- Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 











High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon | 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 











J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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You don't need to pay 
$250 to *300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
-»»« QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World’s 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 


If you are hard-of-hearing, you naturally want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous . . . some- 
thing dramatically new and different! 

Hearing aid manufacturers and dealers know 
this. That’s why some use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing”. . .“unique 
and revolutionary invention”. . . and other ex- 
aggerated claims. But actually, the most important 
difference in better hearing aids today is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest quality at such 
sensible prices? Zenith’s quality is a result of 
over 38 years of leadership in electronics exclu- 
sively. As for price: if Zenith paid commissions 
of $145 to $160, as some do, even our $65 
model would have to sell for over $200! 

You don’t risk a penny! Every Zenith is sold 
on a genuine Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

Don’t delay! See Zenith’s exciting line of 4- 
and 5-transistor models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer. He’s listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Or mail coupon for free 
catalog and list of dealers in your area. 





The Royalty of 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 42S 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


Please mail me your new Zenith catalog, and free 
one-year subscription to ‘‘Better Hearing.” 





SHE is wearing her new Zenith 
Hearing Aid with fashionable slim- 
frame eyeglasses. HE is enjoying 
the new full-powered tiny Zenith 
“Diplomat.” Worn entirely at the 
ear—no dangling cords—less con- 
spicuous than glasses! 


FREE ... SAVE $2.00! Send cou- 
pon for free one-year subscription 
to the new illustrated magazine, 
“Better Hearing.” 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 








NAME 





By the Makers of World-Famous 


ADDRESS 


Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 
‘LHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 


education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 











ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





All eyes on the ball! 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit yupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

_. There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ome a ag of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

ring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Parents Section and 


Affiliated Membership Classification 


Approved by Association Directors 


HE Directors of the Alexander 

Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf have approved the organization of 
a section for parents of deaf children, 
and have also established a_ special 
membership classification for organized 
groups of parents who may wish to be 
affiliated with the Association. 

This action is the outgrowth of a reso- 
lution presented to the Association by 
the Massachusetts Parents’ Association 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
Many other parents, upon learning of 
the resolution adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts group, indicated their unquali- 
fied approval. The action of the Board 
of Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf was there- 
fore taken to meet the needs of parents 
of deaf children and to make it possilble 
for them to work toward common goals 
at the national level. 


Affiliated Membership 


Any organized group of parents of 
deaf children (state, county, local, and 
the like) may be admitted as an affil- 
iated member of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, subject to 
the following considerations: 

(a) Membership within the group is 
defined as a member-family, i.e., both 
parents constitute a member; 

(b) Membership is not limited to par- 
ents, but may include various collateral 
members of a family or any otherwise 
interested persons; 

(c) Each group will be admitted to 
membership annually ; 

(d) The issuance of the annual mem- 
bership will be contingent upon full ac- 
ceptance by the group of the purposes 
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and objectives of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf as con- 
tained in Article II of the Constitution; 

(e) Each affiliating group will pay 
an annual fee which shall be the greater 
of either $20.00 or $1.00 times the total 
number of each group’s member-fami- 
lies, which moneys will be employed in 
extending services to the parents’ 
groups; 

(f) Each affiliating group will agree 
to submit an annual list of current 
members, and their addresses, to the 
executive secretary of the Association; 

(g) The Affiliated Membership does 
not carry with it the privilege of vot- 
ing in the Association’s business. 


Advantages 


It is assumed that the Parents’ Sec- 
tion, also approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors and described below, will take 
the primary responsibility for outlining 
a program to meet the needs of parents 
of deaf children, and for making plans 
to implement the program. In the field, 
however, most of the work will probably 
be done through groups of parents or 
interested people. The new membership 
classification for these groups gives 
them an opportunity to affiliate them- 
selves as common interest groups, and 
to share in a nationwide program de- 
voted to a better education for all deaf 
children. 

The establishment of a parents’ group 
as an Afhilated Member of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf extends to the group the authority 
and influence of the Association, pro- 
vides a national forum for the group’s 
ideas, and provides for assistance in 
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local programming. Each group, as an 
Affiliated Member, receives one copy of 
each issue of the Volta Review. 

As one way of implementing the pro- 
gram for parents of deaf children, the 
Board of Directors of the Association 
has expressed interest in adding a full 
time staff member to work with the 
Parents’ Section and various affiliated 
groups. 


Parents’ Section 


The Parents’ Section of the Associa- 
tion is a direct implication of the Affil- 
iated Membership and of the resolution 
of the Massachusetts Parents’ Associa- 
tion for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
The Parents’ Section, and the Associa- 
tion itself, shall have common objectives 
among which are: 

—Promoting the teaching of speech 
and lipreading to deaf children. 

—Striving for a better public under- 
standing of the problems of deafness. 

—Advocating an expanded research 
program in matters pertaining to deaf- 
ness. 

—Assisting schools and other agen- 
cies, and working for better educational 
facilities for all deaf children. 

—Encouraging capable people to 
become teachers of the deaf. 

—Gathering and disseminating knowl. 
edge concerning deafness. 

—Sharing information with all peo- 
ple interested in deafness in an effort to 
understand common problems. 


The Program and Advantages 
For Parents 


The exact nature of the program will 
be decided by members of the Parents’ 
Section. It is assumed, however, that the 
program and the efforts of the Section 
will be directed toward implementing 
the stated objectives. Since the objec- 
tives are long-range, and obviously can- 
not be achieved in a given length of 
time, the working program will be de- 
signed to reflect current interest. It will 
be national in scope and will not attempt 
to maintain local facilities for service to 
individuals. 
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As the Section develops, it may wish 
to concentrate on special aspects of the 
program of the Association’s biennial 
meeting, to contribute svecial material 
to the Volta Review, and to express its 
voice within the Association’s Board of 
Directors. 

The Association Directors feel strong- 
ly that there should be no divorcement 
nor separation between the Association 
and the Parents’ Section—needs, objec- 
tives and modes of achievement are held 
in common. All work of the Section 
shall conform with the stated objectives 
of the Association. 

Membership in the Parents’ Section 
will give parents an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the formation and execution 
of a nationwide program devoted to a 
better education for all deaf children, to 
a better understanding of their prob- 
lems, and to their satisfactory adjust- 
ment in a hearing world. 

The Section provides a national for- 
um for the expression of ideas of par- 
ents of deaf children, and gives them a 
share in the benefits of the Association’s 
resources for the promotion of their 
program. 


Organization of the Section 


The Parents’ Section will be organ- 
ized within the framework of the Asso- 
ciation, with the following considera- 
tions: 

(a) The establishment of a Standing 
Committee of the Board of Directors of 
the Association, to be called the Parents’ 
Committee and to be responsible to the 
Board; 

(b) The development of a Governing 
Board of the Parents’ Section, responsi- 
ble to the Standing Committee; 

(c) Election of officers of the Parents’ 
Section, responsible to the Section’s 
Governing Board. 

(See chart on next page.) 

It is assumed that the Governing 
Board will write any by-laws necessary 
to implement the business of the Sec- 
tion, and undertake any changes in the 
internal structure of the Section indi- 
cated by future developments. 
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Who May Join 


Any parent, or other interested per- 
son, may join the Parents’ Section by 
paying the usual Association dues 
($5.00 per year, plus 40¢ for foreign 
postage when this obtains) and desig- 
nating himself a member of the Parents’ 
Section. Membership entitles him to 
voting privileges in the Section and in 
the Association itself, and to a copy of 
each issue of the Volta Review. Asso- 
ciation membership is required for par- 
ticipation in the Parents’ Section, even 
though a parent may belong to an affil- 
iated group. Any additional assessments 
within the Parents’ Section, for what- 
ever purpose, are matters for the Sec- 
tion’s Governing Board to consider and 
determine. 


% *% * % 


The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to join forces with all parents in 
promoting an expanded program in the 
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in a hearing society. Inquiries concern- 
ing group affiliation or membership in 
the Parents’ Section may be addressed 
to the Volta Bureau, headquarters of the 





Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 7, D. C. 


interest of deaf children—their educa- 
tion, an understanding of their prob- 
lems, and their satisfactory adjustment 


ORAL SCHOOL IN FLORIDA 


The Gulf Coast School of Oral Education in Tampa, Fla., which was opened in 
1954, was an outgrowth of the school established by the late Dr. Sherman K. Smith. 
The eight children now enrolled in the school range from four to eight years old. 
While the primary purpose of the school will always be the oral education of deaf 
and hard of hearing children, plans for the future envision other services in the 
fields of lipreading and speech correction. 

Miss Mary Bach, the principal of the school, formerly taught at the Junior 
League School of Speech Correction in Atlanta, Ga., prior to taking her present 
position. 

A part of the school’s activity is a six-weeks’ course for parents, acquainting 
them with the aims of the oral education program and showing them how to carry 
it over into the home situation. 

Public support of the school has been shown by local organizations which are 
sponsoring a new building, providing scholarships and furnishing playground 
equipment. 
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Tax Information for Parents 


PROPOSED regulation to the In- 

ternal Revenue Code of 1954, if 
adopted in its present form, would per- 
mit the cost of the special education of 
a physically handicapped person to be 
considered as a medical expense for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. The pending 
proposal states: 

“(a) Where an individual is in an in- 
stitution because his condition is such 
that the availability of medical care (as 
defined in subdivision (i) and (ii) of 
this subparagraph) in such institution 
is a principal reason for his presence 
there and meals and lodging are fur- 
nished as a necessary incident to such 
care, the entire cost of medical care and 
meals and lodging at the institution, 
which are furnished while the individual 
requires continual medical care, shall 
constitute an expense for medical care. 
For example, medical care includes the 
entire cost of institutional care for a 
person who is mentally ill and unsafe 
when left alone. While ordinary educa- 
tion is not medical care, the cost of 
medical care includes the cost of at- 
tending a special school for a mentally 
or physically handicapped individual, if 
his condition is such that the resources 
of the institution for alleviating such 
mental or physical handicap are a prin- 
cipal reason for his presence there. In 
such a case, the cost of attending such a 
special school will include the cost of 
meals and lodging, if supplied, and the 
cost of ordinary education furnished 
which is incidental to the special serv- 
ices furnished by the school. Thus, the 
cost of medical care includes the cost of 
attending a special school designed to 
compensate for or overcome a physical 
handicap, in order to qualify the indi- 
vidual for future normal education or 
for normal living, such as a school for 
the teaching of braille or lip reading. 
Similarly, the cost of care, supervision, 
treatment and training of a mentally 
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retarded individual at an institution is 
within the meaning of the term ‘medical 
care.’ 

*(b) Where an individual is in an in- 
stitution, although his condition is such 
that the availability of medical care in 
such institution is not a principal reason 
for his presence there, only that part of 
the cost of care in the institution as is 
attributable to medical care (as defined 
in subdivisions (i) and (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph) shall be considered as a cost 
of medical care; meals and lodging at 
the institution in such a case are not 
considered a cost of medical care for 
purposes of this section. For example, 
an individual is in a home for the aged 
for personal or family considerations 
and not because he requires medical or 
nursing attention. In such case, medical 
care consists only of that part of the 
cost for care in the home which is at- 
tributable to medical care or nursing at- 
tention furnished to him; his meals and 
lodging at the home are not considered 
a cost of medical care. 

“(c) It is immaterial for purposes of 
this subdivision whether the medical 
care is furnished in a Federal or State 
institution or in a private institution.” 

Whereas this regulation has not been 
adopted, it reflects the present thinking 
of the Internal Revenue Service. The 
IRS has advised that the regulation, 
when adopted, will be retroactive to and 
for 1954. Taxpayers with expenditures 
of this nature may therefore be eligible 
for a refund claim for their open years. 

Although in earlier years expenses for 
special education were tax deductible. 
the rulings governing the deductions 
were based on prior codes and not the 
1954 Code. It is suggested that any par- 
ent who has a question regarding such 
deductions should write to the District 
Director of the office where he files his 
returns, citing his case and requesting 
an official ruling. 
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Sex Education of Deaf Children 


Joyce WHITTIER CHAPLIN 


HERE is general agreement today 

that ail children need some form of 
sex education. The following facts have 
been well established by scientific in- 
vestigators and can be corroborated by 
teachers and parents —children have 
sexual feelings; children have sexual 
curiosity; children will seek and pick up 
information about sex prior to adoles- 
cence if they are not given it by parents; 
and children need sex information from 
parents or teachers to prevent misinfor- 
mation and fear, and to build up whole- 
some patterns for future behaviour. 
Girls particularly have a need for pre- 
adolescent instruction because of the 
sometimes embarrassing and mystifying 
physical changes which come with 
adolescence. With boys, adolescent sex- 
ual changes are apt to create more 
curiosity than embarrassment. Perhaps 
in their case the urgency for preadoles- 
cent instruction is not as great as it is 
for girls. However, both sexes will ask 
many questions either about themselves, 
members of the family or animals, and 
these should be answered at whatever 
age they appear. 

Children with hearing and language 
problems differ in no wav from their 
hearing counterparts in their need for 
the satisfaction of curiosity regarding 
anatomical differences between the sexes, 
and for information about the processes 
of reproduction. If anything, there may 
be a greater urgency for satisfying their 
need because of their hearing and lan- 
guage handicap. 

Because of the problem of communi- 
cation, parents of deaf children some- 
times feel at a loss when trying to ex- 
Mrs. Chaplin teaches at the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton. She is a graduate 
of Dalhousie University, Halifax and Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital School of Nursing, Montreal; and 
received her teacher training at Clarke School 


for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
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plain sex to their children, and so avoid 
the subject whenever possible. Added 
evidence of the need for sex education 
is the fact that many deaf children live 
in residential schools which, like any 
boarding institution, have their own par- 
ticular problems. Because the children 
spend so much time away from home 
they are less likely to get information 
from their parents and more likely to 
pick it up from other children. Many a 
deaf child’s only way of obtaining in- 
formation (if not given him by parents 
and teachers) is through writings and 
drawings in public toilets, movies and 
certain types of magazines. Proper ter- 
minology is very important. Without it 
the deaf child, in passing on informa- 
tion or asking questions, may resort to 
gestures, crude drawings and (to par- 
ents and teachers) obscene words which 
are the only ones he knows. 


Healthy Attitudes Important 


The naiveté of most deaf children 
makes it imperative that facts about sex, 
and healthy attitudes toward it, be built 
up during adolescence before the chil- 
dren leave school. Generosity, kindness 
and trustfulness are virtues which par- 
ents and teachers are proud of seeing in 
their deaf children, but it may be these 
same desirable virtues, plus ignorance 
and lack of training, which can lead to 
misery and tragedy. The literary stereo- 
type of the naive, trusting deaf girl who 
may “get into trouble” seems to have 
some basis in fact. 

The problem of parents and teachers 
is twofold—what should be taught and 
who should teach it. Today teachers are 
heing held responsible for education in 
its broadest sense, i.e. not only formal 
scholarly education but also many other 
aspects of upbringing formerly held to 
be the parents’ responsibility—manners, 
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good-grooming, cooking, sewing, safety, 
driving and now, in some places, sex 
education. It seems that with our 
American system of education these sub- 
jects must be taught in school, but 
whether sex education is or is not so 
taught, parents should be conscious of 
their duty to pass on moral attitudes 
which must go with the bare facts of 
life. Parents should know whether or 
not sex education is given at their child’s 
school, but they must remember that no 
amount of factual knowledge can be 
enough for the child who is groping for 
sexual ethics. An ideal situation would 
be one wherein both parents, freely and 
without embarrassment, answer their 
children’s questions about sex, teach 
them the facts and give them a funda- 
mental moral code. 


Good Literature Available 


There are a number of books and 
pamphlets now in print to help parents 
and teachers give such education to their 
children. An excellent series of book- 
lets has been published jointly by the 
American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association. It con- 
sists of five booklets, titled: Parents’ 
Privilege; A Story About You; Finding 
Yourself; Learning About Love; and 
Facts Aren’t Enough.’ The basic book- 
lets are Parents’ Privilege, which all 
parents and teachers should have, and 
A Story About You. They contain the 
basic physiological facts, good illustra- 
tions and diagrams, and language for 
presenting facts to the child. Parents 
must remember that the vocabulary of 
most deaf children is some years behind 
that of the hearing children for whom 
these books were written. They must 
therefore work out a simpler vocabulary 
in line with their own child’s under- 
standing, although proper technical 
names and terms should be used. 

Here are a few general suggestions 
which may be of benefit to educators 


'These booklets may be obtained for 50c each, 
or $2.25 for the series, from the American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, TH. 
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who wish to set up a sex education pro- 
gram in their schools. One of the most 
important matters to be decided upon is 
the teacher. She (for girls), he (for 
boys), should be married, have a good 
understanding of the way children de- 
velop, a firm, factual knowledge of the 
material to be covered and a tempera- 
ment which is not embarrassed or criti- 
cal of any questions the children might 
ask. He or she must be aware of the 
fact that the class is not just a class in 
anatomy and physiology, but that it is 
a class in which concepts of love, respect 
and the building of a reputation are 
developed. Classes should be grouped 
according to age—the 10 to 12 year olds 
in one group, the 13 year olds and over 
in another. A class of 10 to 15 children 
is easily handled and generally provides 
stimulating questions. A living room, 
rather than a classroom, is preferable 
as a meeting place. The atmosphere 
should be as homelike and informal as 
possible. The object is to make the 
children feel that here is a friendly per- 
son who will answer their questions, 
straighten their thinking and not reveal 
their confidences. A blackboard is nec- 
essary for diagrams, writing of new 
words, emphasis of main points of the 
lesson and graphic presentation of pro’s 
and con’s of certain situations. Some 
children may prefer to write their ques- 
tions on the board rather than talk. It 
should be announced to the children 
that the teacher will be willing to answer 
privately any questions which they do 
not wish to discuss in front of the class. 


New Jersey School’s Plan 


In the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
such a plan of sex education for the 
girls was set up last fall. The younger 
girls, from 10 to 12 years of age, were 
given an eight-week course (a 20-to 30- 
minute class a week) with emphasis on 
human growth, change and preparation 
for menstruation. The subject was in- 
troduced with the help of many pictures 
and seven filmstrips on “Growing 
Things.” The language in these film- 
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strips in very simple and_ particularly 
good for deaf children. The pattern of 
each class was much the same—a dis- 
cussion or review of the last class 
period; pictures and chart stories to 
bring in new material; filmstrips illus- 
trating the stories; and questions and 
discussion. As an example, the first 
class was built around the filmstrip 
Pumpkins Grow. Flower and vegetable 
seeds and bulbs were exhibited along 
with pictures illustrating stages in 
growth of plants from seeds and plants 
from bulbs. A short story about pump- 
kins growing was presented and then 
the filmstrip was shown. A discussion 
of the main points of the lesson fol- 
lowed. In subsequent lessons the stories 
of fish, turtles, frogs, birds, fowl, rab- 
bits and other animals were presented, 
leading up to the filmstrip We Grow, 
and the story of human development 
from a tiny egg to an aduit. New vo- 
cabulary was taught in all lessons, using 
the proper anatomical names and terms 
for physiological processes. (It was sur- 
prising to find, for instance, how many 
children used only colors to designate 
body waste products rather than the 
correct names.) Two lessons were de- 
voted to the physiology of menstruation 
and the showing of the film The Story 
of Menstruation. Questions popped up 
during all the lessons and they were 
answered to the children’s apparent 
satisfaction. One of the most important 
lessons dealt with personal hygiene 
the do’s and don’ts of menstruation; 
what to do if menstruation begins dur- 
ing school; and how to count the days 
of the menstrual cycle. The very per- 
sonal and private aspect of menstruation 
had to be stressed along with the fact 
that it is a subject one does not discuss 
with boys or younger girls. All discus- 
sions were directed toward making the 
girls feel proud that they were girls and 
on the verge of becoming young women. 
Longer lessons were possible with the 
girls 13 years old and over, and a class 
of 80 minutes was given every week for 
six weeks. The same basic plan of pres- 
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entation of material was used. During 
the first lesson the subject was intro- 
duced with the help of numerous pic- 
tures and the filmstrips about the growth 
of toads, rabbits and humans, at the end 
of which the girls began asking ques- 
tions about human anatomy and physi- 
ology. Basic lessons in anatomy and 
physiology of both sexes were given 
and the film, The Story of Menstruation, 
was shown. Ensuing lessons followed the 
direction of the girls’ questions, which 
seemed unending. An outstanding fea- 
ture of all the classes was the freedom 
and lack of inhibition with which the 
girls asked questions. These included 
gestation periods of animals, anatomical 
differences, masturbation, kissing, neck- 
ing, petting, mating, birth, what to talk 
about with boys, dating, premarital in- 
tercourse and venereal disease. 


The Concept of “Reputation” 


Much time had to be spent on build- 
ing up the concept of reputation by dis- 
cussing what makes a good reputation 
what makes a bad reputation, why some 
people are respected, why others are 
considered “cheap,” why one person is 
liked and another disliked. Deaf girls, 
it would seem, are more apt to be ignor- 
ant of this crucial concept of “reputa- 
tion.” Most of the questions in our 
classes were of a purely factual nature 
rather than about how a girl should 
behave. Some girls apparently felt no 
qualms about asking their dates such 
questions as how far they should go in 
sexual relations! Perhaps many of the 
social pressures which enforce adherence 
to the ideal of a good reputation are 
communicated by tone of voice rather 
than by gestures. 

In teaching about sex, then, parents 
and teachers must recall their own child- 
hood curiosities and perplexities and 
also realize that because of his language 
handicap the deaf child has additional! 
problems. No amount of teaching and 
preaching in the schools should be sub- 
stituted for a healthy attitude toward 
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Some Transatlantic Differences 


In Teaching Deaf Children 


CHARLES FINNETT 


OST educators of the deaf in both 

the United States and Great Brit- 
ain agree that the education of deaf 
children can most successfully be 
effected through the development of 
language, speech training and lipread- 
ing skills combined with an intensive 
training of their residual hearing. They 
also agree that training should begin 
as early as possible. 

There appear to be differences of 
opinion, however, concerning how these 
aims may best be achieved and concern- 
ing the actual teaching practices. 

These differences stem from our dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the education of 
children, and from our dissimilar school 
organization. It can be said that the 
principal of a school in Great Britain, 
whether for deaf children or those with 
normal hearing, has far more authority 
and autonomy than his American or 
Canadian confreres. Together with the 
members of his staff, who are partly of 
his own choice, he works out the school 
curriculum and individual programs 
and timetables. They also choose the 
school textbooks they think most suit- 
able. Standardized textbooks are not 
in use. It does happen, however, that 
many schools use the same books by 
choice. It can also be said that the 
British teacher has a more enviable 
status than his American and Canadian 
colleagues. 

An extract from an article by Sir Ron- 
ald Gould, chairman of the National 
Union of Teachers, published in the 
1953 Year Book of Education, will illus- 
trate these points more clearly: 








Mr. Finnett is now teaching in Montreal. He 
attended Culhame College, Berkshire and Man 


chester University in England and served in the 
RAF, 1945-48. 
in England and for a year at 
deaf in the U. S. 


Before going to Canada he taught 
a school for the 











“The teacher has achieved a large 
measure of academic and _ pedagogic 
freedom. He is free to interpret his 
professional duties in whatever manner 
he considers best. Although for the 
purposes of orderly working he is re- 
quired to follow a time table for which 
the head teacher is responsible, he is not 
required to pursue any rigid formula to 
cover his syllabus. He is not bound to 
use particular books in his work and 
consequently not scheduled to complete 
a given chapter or exercise by a pre- 
scribed time. 


Individual Programs 


“He may for his own convenience 
analyze the work he hopes to cover in 
a given term and prepare his own se- 
quence of procedure, but he will in prac- 
tice make adjustments to his own plan 
to the individual needs of the members 
of the class. Just as doctors in dealing 
with their patients make diagnoses and 
prescribe what they think is the right 
treatment, so teachers are free to treat 
their pupils in their classrooms. They, 
as professional men and women, after 
having considered all the relative facts 
provided by parents, doctors, and social 
workers and psychologists, must decide 
on the way each child is to be taught. 
They are able to conduct experiments 
and wise teachers will seek advice from 
experienced colleagues, head teachers 
and inspectors. But the final decision 
is the teacher’s responsibility, and he 
should be prepared to give his reasons 
to justify a particular course of action.” 

This difference in attitude toward 
both principal and teacher may account 
to some extent for the less formal edu- 
cational approach which characterizes 
most schools for the deaf in Great Brit- 
ain. Thus, language is developed from 
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the spontaneous interests of the chil- 
dren in their surroundings and from 


situations created to stimulate their 
interest. Formal and rigid language 


schemes are rarely, if ever, used. Every 
school has its curriculum but it allows 
the teachers scope to find suitable topics 
and material with which to bring in the 
essential language. Grammatical accu- 
racy is desired, but never rigidly in- 
sisted upon. It is only more persistently 
encouraged when the children have a 
firm language background upon which 
to draw. Systems such as the Fitzgerald 
Key are never used, except by way of 
experiment. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
there are not differences from school 
to school in the United States. No doubt 
there are many American schools for 
the deaf which pursue individual poli- 
cies where school textbooks are con- 
cerned. However, it appeared to the 
writer that quite a few follow a policy 
of standardization. In this respect 
schouls for the deaf, like other schools 
in the United Kingdom, follow indi- 
vidual policies. This practice enables 
the teachers to buy, through school au- 
thorities, any books and materials which 
they consider necessary. In some in- 
stances they may have to use whatever 
books or materials are available. How- 
ever, a review of book collections ac- 
cumulated over a period of years usually 
indicates a variety from which to make 
selections. Books after the Croker, 
Jones and Pratt style are rarely to be 
seen in any school. 

As a result of this more informal or 
“natural” way of attempting to teach 
deaf children, many teachers take up 
a project from time to time. It is 
planned to include all the vital elements 
necessary in educating deaf children, 
but matched to suit the children’s age 
and ability. The children are encouraged 
to proceed at their own natural speed, 
which does not necessarily coincide with 
the requirements of another class or 
“orade.”” 

There is a noticeable use of more 
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auditory training equipment in schools 
for the deaf in the United States. This 
naturally tends to place a strong em- 
phasis on auditory training. There also 
seem to be a great number of other 
devices not very often, if ever, seen in 
Great Britain. The Tachistoscope and 
the Chromalizer are good examples. 
Children and adults, who need hear- 
ing aids, may obtain them free through 
the United Kingdom’s National Health 
System. The schools teach their deaf 
or partially deaf pupils how to use and 
care for their hearing aids. These hear- 
ing aids are manufactured especially 
for the Ministry of Health according to 
specifications drawn up by the Medical 
Research Council (hence the name 
Medresco). The main disadvantage is 
that the aid has a separate battery pack 
which requires large size batteries, 
making the instrument sometimes incon- 
venient as well as conspicuous. Because 
of this some children do not wear their 
hearing aids as often as they might. 
The quality is good and to some extent 
this offsets the less desirable features. 


Classification Compared 


Perhaps it can be said that educators 
of the deaf in Great Britain have at least 
one decided advantage over their col- 
leagues in either Canada or the United 
States. That is the general acceptance 
of a standard system of classification, 
from an educational viewpoint, of chil- 
dren with hearing problems. This classi- 
fication takes into account both the 
decibel loss and the child’s ability—if 
any—with speech and language. This 
system, which is used nationally, was 
formulated in 1938 by the Committee 
of Inquiry into Problems Relating to 
Children with Defective Hearing, and is 
a publication of Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. The committee was comprised 
of medical members as well as educators 
of the deaf. The following is a brief 
summarized version of the classifica. 
tion: 

Grade I—(a) Hearing loss up-4o.35. decibels. 
(p. ta.); (b) Speech and language normal. 
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Grade II[A—-‘a) Hearing loss between 35- 
60 decibels; (b) Speech and language fair 


to good. 


Grade IIB—(a) Hearing loss between 35- 
60 decibels; (b) Speech and language fair 
to poor. 

Grade III—(a) Hearing loss greater than 
60 decibels; (b) Little or no naturally ac- 


quired speech and language. 

This classification, together with a 
consideration of other relevant details. 
determines the educational treatment 
and kind of school to which a child is sent. 
Thus, a Grade I child would most likely 
be placed in an ordinary class in an 
ordinary school. A Grade IIA child 
would most likely be placed in a normal 
school after a period of training in ‘he 
use of a hearing aid and instruction 
in lipreading and speech. 

A Grade IIB child would most likely 
be placed in either a class or a school for 
partially deaf children, until he could 
cope with the work and manage in an 
ordinary class. Some IIB children are 
placed in schools for the deaf, depending 
upon their ability with speech and lan- 
guage, and other relevant details. 

Grade III children would almost cer- 
tainly be placed in a school for the deaf. 
A few exceptions might be able to man- 
age in a school for the partially deaf. 
It should be pointed out that the term 





“orade” is not used in the same sense 
here as it is used in either American 
or Canadian schools. So, too, the place- 
ment of children is only approximate 
because of our different school organi- 
zation. 

Teachers in the U. S. may be inter- 
ested in the class load in Great Britain. 
In schools for the deaf six to eight 
children per class is normal, but in those 
for the partially deaf there are usually 
eight to ten pupils. 

In conclusion the writer respectfully 
leaves the following suggestions for con- 
sideration: 

1. That a_ standardized of 
classification of deaf pupils, from an 
educational viewpoint, be formulated, 
adopted and followed by educators of 
the deaf. 

2. That there be one agreed body or 
organization to decide upon the fitness 
of an applicant to be called a qualified 
teacher of the deaf. 

3. That trained and_ experienced 
teachers of the deaf be given greater 
freedom to act upon their own initia- 
tive and experience, 


system 


1. That more attention be given to 
teaching the deaf and less to organiza- 
tion and administration. 


TV PROGRAMS FOR DEAF CHILDREN IN BRITAIN 


An interesting experiment in television programs especially planned for deaf 
children was undertaken by the British Broadcasting Company about four and a 
half years ago. Intended for entertainment, their content is similar to that of other 
children’s programs. Most popular are comedy mime; fast-moving pictures; ac- 
tion pictures of trains, airplanes and animals; and pictures about deaf children 
themselves. 

The series is planned so that deaf children will not be bewildered because of 
lack of words. The National Institute for the Deaf, assisting the program director 
in an advisory capacity, suggested that both words and action should never be 
shown on the screen at the same time. 

A close-up of the announcer explaining the action is shown, and this is fol- 
lowed by the exact words of the announcer repeated in captions to help those 
children not proficient in lipreading. Action with sound follows, but comprehension 
is not dependent upon the sound. 

Deaf children have enjoyed these programs, but one of the surprises was the 
reaction of hearing children who enjoy watching them, too. An added dividend 
has been the increased understanding by hearing children and their parents of 
the problems of deaf children. 
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HERE teaching speech to the deaf 
is concerned, opinions are very 
strong as to whether or not parent help is 
advisable. Many feel it is not. I feel it is. 
For one thing parents have a greater in- 
terest in this phase of the training and | 
have always found that they see the differ- 
ence between their child and other chil- 
dren. Also, by encouraging parent assist- 
ance in speech training I find it is much 
easier to obtain help in language work. 
The parents understand the problem of 
language so much better if they have 
some background in speech work, par- 
ticularly in vocabulary building. A 
close working relationship betwen par- 
ents and child gives the parents a better 
knowledge of their child’s capabilities. 
They realize how much the child can 
really say and so give him an opportu- 
nity to speak for himself. A deaf child 
wants to be a speaking, contributing 
member of society just as much as we 
do. Perhaps, because of the difficulties 
he must overcome to achieve this goal, 
he wants it even more than we do. 

No person, deaf or hearing, wants 
to be a listener all the time. Nor does 
he want others to be constantly inter- 
preting for him and completing his 
sentences. All of us know people who 
have this knack. You start an item of 
conversation and they finish it. It 
wouldn’t be so annoying if they finished 
the sentences the way you had intended, 
but many times they say exactly the 
opposite and it is accepted by the group 
as your opinion. If this has happened 
to you as it has to me, you know the 
result. You are not only angry, but 
you feel completely frustrated. This is 
the important fact to remember. 











Miss Van Wyk is director of Sunshine Cottage 
in San Antonio, Texas, and is an auxiliary dire’- 
tor of the Alexander Graham Bell Assqciation for 
the Deaf. 
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Home Help with Speech 


Mary K. Van Wyk 


When you realize how often we in- 
terpret and put words in the mouths of 
deaf children, think how many times we 
have probably misinterpreted their 
thoughts, and so are responsible for 
adding to their frustration. Because of 
their language handicap they cannot 
readily defend themselves. Our deaf 
children may not even know whether or 
not we have interpreted correctly, be- 
cause we often turn away from them as 
we speak. In that case their frustration 
is even greater than ours, because at 
least we know when we have been mis- 
interpreted. No wonder they don’t know 
whether to smile assent when their in- 
terpreter has completed her work, or 
glower with disapproval! 

When I first started promoting home 
training many years ago, parents would 
argue that my advice would be different 
if I had the children 24 hours a day in- 
stead of a few hours daily in a controlled 
situation. At that time I was inclined 
to agree, but not now. Prior to taking 
my training I worked as a house parent 
in a state school for the deaf. Even 
then my group was completely oral both 
in and out of the classroom. It was not 
as difficult as you might think. After 
the Christmas holidays a parent told me 
the whole family felt the child had 
shown more improvement in speech than 
ever before. The teachers also felt that 
this oral atmosphere helped them in the 
classroom. In that situation I had the 
children for the same hours that day 
students spend with their parents. 

For the past ten years I have been 
associated with a day school. For eight 
of these years, from one to six children 
have lived in my home. Last year, when 
I had three, we had a speech contest 
in order to award two speech scholar- 
ships. I did not do any of the judging. 
Each teacher appraised as many of the 
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children as she felt she could honestly 
evaluate. All three of my children were 
in the top seven of the school. When 
we decided to give the scholarships to 
those whose speech was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be considered truly a conver- 
sational tool, my two preschoolers were 
eliminated. The third child won one of 
the scholarships. 

You may say: “Of course your chil- 
dren scored high. You are a teacher of 
the deaf and the children receive help 
24 hours a day.” The truth is that the 
children received no more help at home 
than a parent could give, because I did 
not have time for it. From the first day 
in my home, I expect each child to make 
an attempt at such words as “no,” “yes,” 
“bye-bye,” and “more.” All the at- 
tempts may be just bu-bu, but I accept 
even that. As the ability to imitate 
sounds grows, and some of the words 
are being said spontaneously, I begin 
to put two words together and to expect 
the child to give it back. For example, 
“no, thank you,” “yes, please,” “no 
more,” “bye-bye, mother.” From the 
very first the child must feel the need 
for speech as a means of communica- 
tion, and in order to do so, he must 
speak. This does not mean that parents 
actually teach speech as a teacher does, 
but in developing specific elements they 
should encourage the deaf child to imi- 
tate to the best of his ability. This 
ability to respond gives the child a great 
deal of satisfaction, and the fact that he 
tries even a few words will cause friends 
and relatives to treat him more normally. 


Suggestions for Parents 


The following are a few final sugges- 
tions: 

1. See to it that your child lives in a 
speaking atmosphere. Talk to him con- 
stantly. Don’t use gestures to him. If 
the child uses one, supply the necessary 
word and make no further notice of it. 

2. Expect your child to speak and 
accept the responsibility for providing 
him with the necessary vocabulary until 
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he has mastered it and can give it back 
spontaneously in the correct situation. 
Start with simple words such as “Hi,” 
“Hello,” and “Bye-bye.” 

3. Constantly increase his vocabulary. 
Don’t avoid new words for fear of con- 
fusing him. Use two or three words 
that mean the same thing so that his 
language will be more natural and beau- 
tiful. This will help him when he is 
asked for word meanings in his school 
work. 

4. Insist that your child speak for 
himself in talking to relatives and 
friends, and later on to casual acquaint- 
ances and strangers. Don’t step in and 
interpret. This will not help your child 
to develop self-confidence. 

5. Send your child the 
errands as you give to your hearing 
children so he can learn to cope with 
these phases of everyday communica- 
tion. At first you will need to help him 
with what he will say when he gets in 
the store. Later on insist that he com- 
pose his own sentences. 

6. Never accept sloppy or careless 
speech. Parents have their child more 
hours each day than does the school. 
If you can train your child to speak 
carefully at all times, you will acceler- 
ate his school progress. 

7. As you help your child to speak 
you will soon find it necessary to help 
his language. When words are in in- 
correct sequence, just rephrase them and 
let the child repeat them correctly. 
Never use stilted language and don’t be 
afraid of giving more difficult sentences. 
If a child needs a certain sentence con- 
struction, he is ready to learn it and it 
should be given to him. 

Asking questions involves many new 
language concepts. Children ask so many 
questions that parents have almost un- 
limited opportunities for helping. Each 
time your child asks a question and it 
is incorrect, you repeat it as he should 
have said it and then let him say it 
again. If this is done regularly and 
without any tension, your child will not 
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Books by and About the Deaf 


From time to time the Volta Bureau receives requests about books written by 
and about the deaf and hard of hearing. Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, former 
executive secretary of the Volta Bureau, gave such a list on page three of the 
October 1936 issue of The Frat, official publication of the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf. Recently we made a brief survey of our library shelves to bring 
this list up to date with the more significant books published since that time. The 
following is a list of those we found, together with a summary of each book. We 
are sure there are other books which should be included in this list, and if our 
readers know of some of them, we would apreciate it if they would write and tell 
us the names of the books—fiction, nonfiction or poetry—and their authors. 


Edmund Booth, Forty-Niner. Stockton, 
California: San Joaquin Pioneer and 
Historical Society, 1953. 72 pages. 
This book is probably best described 

by the subtitle: “The Life Story of a 

Deaf Pioneer, Including Portions of His 

Autobiographical Notes and Gold Rush 

Diary, and Selections from Family Let- 

ters and Reminiscences.” Mr. Booth was 

the father of Frank W. Booth, superin- 

tendent of the Volta Bureau from 1889 

to 1911. 


"And Hearing Not—,” by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. 387 pages. 

Mr. Calkins’ autobiography bears the 
subtitle “Annals of an Adman,” and re- 
lates the experiences of this extremely 
successful advertising man. The author, 
now 88 years old, has been deaf since 
childhood. After his graduation from 
Knox College he was successively an 
editor, free lance writer, journeyman 
printer and advertising manager of a 
department store, before opening his 
own advertising agency. An earlier au- 
tobiographical book by Mr. Calkins is 
Louder Please, published in Boston in 
1924 by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


The Woman Within, by Ellen Glasgow. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1954. 307 pages. 

An autobiographical book by the well- 
known novelist. Miss Glasgow never 
became adjusted to her deafness. She 
regarded it as a tragedy and a burden, 
and much of her book is therefore a 
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story of despair. In the author’s day 
hearing aids were large and unwieldy 
and lipreading was, as one reviewer put 
it, “in its pioneer stage.” Were Miss 
Glasgow living today her reaction might 
be different. The Woman Within gives 
a wonderful insight into the mind and 
heart of one of America’s greatest and 
most successful novelists. It is a sad 
and tender story which, in spite of its 
excellent literary quality, should prob- 
ably be avoided by those deaf persons 
who prefer not to recall the past. 


Even the Night, by Raymond Leslie Gold- 
man. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947, 196 pages. 

Mr. Goldman’s writings include nu- 
merous novels and short stories. He was 
crippled in infancy by polio and suf- 
fered a great tragedy in the loss of his 
first wife, Helen, who died when their 
son was less than a year old. Even the 
Night deals more with these and other 
aspects of the author’s personal life than 
it does with his hearing loss. The book 
is, however, an encouraging story of 
triumph over adversity. 


Hearing Is Believing, by Marie Hays 

Heiner. Cleveland and New York: 

Jorld Publishing Co., 1949. 126 
pages. 


Marie Hays Heiner became deafened 
overnight while a student at Simmons 
College. At first she refused to admit 
that she could not hear, but this did not 
solve the problem and indeed seemed to 
add to it. The author later became presi- 
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dent of the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center and in 1948 was given the 
Cleveland Community Fund __ Distin- 
guished Service Award. Hearing /s Be- 
lieving is an excellent story of how one 
person learned to face life with con- 
fidence, in spite of a hearing impair- 
ment. Mrs, Heiner’s philosophy for ac- 
cepting her handicap might well be 
shared by all who are deaf or hard of 
hearing, or who work with them. 


> 


Sons of His Love (1940), and Love’s 
Treasure Chest: A Book of Verse 
(1941), by Laura Davies Holt. Hous- 
ton: The Bowman Printing Company. 
The first of these books is a small 

brochure of religious meditations and 

the second a book of verse. For a num- 
ber of years the author was a frequent 
contributor to the Volta Review. 


The Greatest of These (1954, 96 pages), 
and Think About These Things (1956, 
96 pages), by Jane Merchant. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 

These two little volumes of religious 
and inspirational poetry were written 
by Miss Merchant, now 35 years old, 
who has seldom risen from her bed. She 
has suffered from a bone disease since 
birth, has been deaf for approximately 
15 years, and has a chronic eye disorder. 
Although bedridden, she has for a num- 
ber of years been writing poetry which 
has appeared in many publications. For 
The Greatest of These, Miss Merchant 
was awarded the first prize for the best 
book of poetry published by a National 
Pen Woman during 1953-55. 


There’s Always Adventure (1954, 299 
pages), and Your Deafness Is Not You 
(1956, 238 pages). by Grace E. Bar- 
stow Murphy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. : 
Mrs. Murphy is the wife of the famous 

biologist and explorer, Robert Cushman 

Murphy. During her lifetime she has 

experienced all stages of deafness, start- 

ing with a partial loss of hearing in 
childhood. She is now totally deaf. 

There’s Always Adventure is a family 

autobiography, telling of the many trips 
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she and her children took with Mr. 
Murphy. Your Deafness Is Not You is 
a more personal book telling of the au- 
thor’s own experiences. 


Cotton in My Ears, by Frances Warfield. 
New York: Viking Press, 1948. 152 
pages, 

For years the author tried to hide her 
deafness. This semi-fictional story in- 
cludes her speculation, as a young girl, 
on her affliction. When she finally dealt 
with it openly she lost the need for the 
many subterfuges she had practiced to 
conceal her deafness. Cotton in My 
Ears is a story as charming and full of 
humor as it is courageous and helpful. 


Keep Listening, by Frances Warfield. 
New York: Viking Press, 1957. 158 
pages. 

This is a cheerful and moving story 
of the author’s triumph over a hearing 
deficiency. While Miss Warfield’s first 
book, Cotton in My Ears, is semi-fic- 
tional, her newest book is a factual auto- 
biography which includes her study of 
lipreading, wearing of various hearing 
aids, and undergoing the fenestration 
operation and the more recent operation 
known as mobilization of the stapes. 
Miss Warfield also tells of her work with 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the American Hearing So- 
ciety. Keep Listening is a personal story 
reflecting the author’s courage and good 
humor. It carries a message of hope for 
all who have hearing defects. and is also 
a good book for friends and relatives. 
It will entertain them and at the same 
time give them an understanding of the 
problems of those who are hard of 
hearing. 


The Rest of My Life, by Carolyn Wells. 
New York: Lippincott, 1937. 295 
pages. 

In this book the famous mystery story 
writer begins with a determination to 
discuss “the rest” of her life, but gives 
in and dips into the past on numerous 
occasions. The result is an entertaining 
and interesting story. The author’s deaf- 
ness is mentioned many times. 
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A Mother Asks: 


Do Doctors Give the Young Deaf Child 
The Benefit of the Doubt? 


HY is it that so many parents of 

deaf children must go through the 
agony of a premature diagnosis of men- 
tal deficiency before the child’s sight 
and hearing are tested? And if the 
child’s deafness is discovered early, why 
is help so often withheld? 

My little girl, who is now nearly three 
and a half, had the services of our city’s 
top specialists in pediatrics, neurology 
and otology, with examinations in one 
of the greatest children’s hospitals on 
this continent. Although I believe all 
of our doctors did their best, all of them 
failed us in some way. 

When Ingrid was one year old her 
pediatrician made a tentative prediction 
that she would prove to be mentally re- 
tarded and confirmed the diagnosis 
three months later on the basis of a 
psychometric test alone. 

At this time she had marked symp- 
toms of poor hearing which a few ques- 
tions could have uncovered. She had 
never been startled by a loud noise: 
never responded to her name; nevet 
“noticed” when you came into a room: 
disregarded any sound. 

She also had marked symptoms of 
poor sight—head tilting, hand regard. 
finger posturing, lateness in reaching 
out, disregard of persons, occasional 
poor focus. 

Because of these sensory handicaps 
Ingrid lived in isolation. It is well- 
known what lack of human contact can 
do to a baby’s development. 

Fortunately the psychometrist’s report 
included the suggestion that Ingrid 
might be deaf, although her ability 
rating was only 50. I therefore took 
her to a hearing clinic in the children’s 
hospital and it was tentatively suggested 
that she had a poor hearing range. 
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Even then, her pediatrician insisted 
that she was mentally defective. The 
otologist gave me no guidance except 
for a tiny printed sheet of do’s and 
don’t’s—do get her to look at your face; 
don’t let her see your hands; don’t make 
gestures. 

With this paucity of help and the 
doubts which the pediatrician had raised 
about the possivility of teaching Ingrid 
anything, how could I get through to 
her? It was not until six months later, 
in reading medical literature, that | dis- 
covered that she had symptoms of visual 
defect, and it was not until a year later. 
when Ingrid was two and a half, that 
I heard about the Volta Bureau and the 
Tracy Clinic—and then only by the 
merest chance. 

In the meantime Ingrid’s ability to 
recognize pictures and compare pictures 


with objects, which she had shown 
early, was not being developed. As no 


doctor had ever overruled the diagnosis 
of mental defect, I was still in a state 
of anxiety about her, expected less of 
her than I should have, continued to feel 
estranged from her and failed to give 
her that extra push a handicapped child 
needs to begin to achieve anything. 
Which Way? 

Like Alice, I continually asked my- 
self: “Which way? which way?” Six 
months after Ingrid’s first hearing test 
the otologists told me she was “deaf be- 
cause retarded,” although they still did 
not know her hearing range. Also, since 
she had never worn glasses to correct 
her very poor sight, she had been unable 
to benefit by the meager instructions | 
had received from them. 

Only a neurologist kept our hopes up. 
He flatly stated that it was impossible 
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to measure a child’s abilities at the age 
of two, in the presence of two sensory 
handicaps. 

By this time, availing myself of the 
public library facilities, I knew from 
reading the Ewings’ Opportunity and 
the Deaf Child,’ that if the eyes are the 
windows of the mind, the ears are cer- 
tainly its doors. 


Help Received “By Chance” 


Just by chance I was given the ad- 
dress of the Volta Bureau and _ the 
Tracy Clinic. It happened that a teacher 
friend gave me the name of an otologist 
attached to her board of education. 
Still searching for help and encourage- 
ment, I telephoned him. Even after 
reading Ingrid’s complete case history, 
he felt that she could be helped out 
of her little shell. He gave me the address 
of our local association for the deaf. 
They urged me to lose no time in writ- 
ing to the Volta Bureau and enrolling 
in the John Tracy Clinic’s Correspond- 
ence Course. 

In one day I had learned of three 
organizations designed to rescue the 
deaf child from obscurity. This knowl- 
edge alone gave me new confidence in 
Ingrid—something I had not felt before. 
In filling out the forms from the Tracy 
Clinic. I was forced—with great reluc- 
tance—to state the opinions given by 
Ingrid’s many doctors regarding her 
mental ability. To my surprise, this in- 
formation did not influence Mrs. Mon- 
tague, who blithely sent me the first 
lessons and a letter of encouragement 
and praise for “believing in my deaf 
child.” Her air of confidence was con- 
tagious and under her guidance, from 
many miles away, Ingrid began to show 
great progress. 

Through constant repetition of key 
words in sentences, as instructed by the 
Tracy Correspondence Course, Ingrid 


1Ewing, I. R. and Ewing, A. W. G., Oppor- 
tunity and the Deaf Child. London, England: 
University of London Press Ltd., 1947. Available 


for purchase through the Volta Bureau at $3.00 
per copy, or for loan to Association members 
through the Volta Bureau’s Parents’ Lending 
Library. 
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gradually came to recognize a few 
words. Through exposing her to music 
and bells her residual hearing came into 
play, until one day she showed unmis- 
takably that she heard and understood 
us. Since then her hearing ability has 
grown tremendously and her achieve- 
ments along with it. 

The skeptical doctor, who withholds 
help from the mother of a_ preschool 
deaf child, unwittingly contributes to 
the child’s symptomatic retardation. He 
deepens the mother’s depression if he 
casts doubt on the child’s mental ca- 
pacity; he does nothing to alleviate anx- 
iety if he does not give her positive 
help and encouragement. In this emo- 
tional atmosphere even a child who has 
no sensory handicaps would become re- 
tarded, I should think. 


There Is No Need to Wait 


Even an infant of six months, who is 
deaf, can benefit from specific stimuli 
aimed to compensate for his lack of 
hearing. The mother, if she has been 
properly instructed, will not wait for 
the baby to demand social attention 
from her, but will encourage him to rec- 
ognize his inborn need for human com- 
panionship. She will hold him so that 
he will look into her face, speaking to 
him slowly so that he can appreciate 
the association of her lip movements 
with the vibrations he feels from her 
body. If this association is established 
in his mind, he will already begin his 
appreciation of speech. Many a little 
deaf child begins his first school year 
with no previous understanding that 
there is a whole world of sound. If he 
is to become orally trained, he must 
first recognize the “fact of speech.” 

The mother who has been instructed 
will respond at once to the deaf baby’s 
voice and encourage him to use it. Let- 
ting a baby “cry it out” is not indicated 
for the deaf child! 

To help lay the groundwork for his 
education, the mother should expose 
him to music, rocking him sometimes 
in time to it. This not only teaches him 
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to associate sound vibrations with action, 
but may increase the use of his residual 
hearing. Using bells in connection with 
certain routine activities will do the 
same. All these things should be done 
for the child who is “absent to sound” 
from the earliest. time this symptom is 
noticed. 

It is true, of course, that this symptom 
may indicate some other condition such 
as mental retardation. At the risk of 
being very presumptuous—since I know 
very little about the vast field of mental 
deficiency—I would ask the doctor to 
give any valid reason why the child 
should not be treated as deaf if he is 
“absent to sound,” and his mother given 
help from the Volta Bureau and the 
Tracy Clinic. 


What If the Child 
Is Actually Retarded? 


Suppose it turns out later that his 
worst fears are confirmed and the child 
is genuinely “retarded.” Will any harm 
have been done to the mother? Per- 
sonally I feel that there would be less 
“doctor shopping” after a mother had 
been told that her child was retarded, 
if she felt certain that the child had been 
given the benefit of any doubt and that 
all sensory and motor handicaps had 
been ruled out as primary causes of the 
child’s condition. If a mother feels that 
her child has been prematurely “labeled” 
without a fair trial, she will never accept 
this verdict and may end up wasting 
more time than she might have if the 
diagnosis had been delayed. 

Will a preschool deaf child be harmed 
if he is treated as a deaf child and if 
recognition of genuine mental retarda- 
tion is delayed? I think he would be 
helped. The patient repetition of short 
sentences in meaningful situations, ob- 
ligatory for the deaf child, also applies 
to the retarded. The sense training in 
the Tracy Correspondence Course is 


also used in many schools for the re- 
tarded. The emphasis on good habit 
training is applicable to any child, par- 
ticularly one with a mental handicap. 
Since the mother is advised, in the 
Tracy lessons, to go at the child’s speed, 
no strain will be placed on the mother 
or the child. His true defect may be- 
come apparent earlier to her and she 
will then be more willing to accept it. 

Even in cases where there is no evi- 
dence of mental retardation, and where 
deafness is the obvious handicap, many 
doctors do not realize that the parents 
and the child need immediate help and 
fail to put them in touch with the Volta 
Bureau and the John Tracy Clinic. Why 
the delay? “The earlier the better” 
should be the policy for the deaf child. 
Early help from these organizations 
would result in a more relaxed atmos- 
phere at home, a cheerful acceptance of 
the child’s handicap in the knowledge 
that others have been helped. The gen- 
eral practitioner or pediatrician cannot 
be expected to be a teacher of the deaf, 
even if he had time to discuss the week- 
to-week progress of the child. The 
otologist who specializes in children’s 
problems, and sees his little patients 
only twice a year, cannot possibly super- 
vise the child’s development continuous- 
ly. The psychologist and the neurologist 
are also too busy and are not familiar 
enough with the methods of teaching 
the deaf to pass along instructions to the 
mother. 

I would beg every doctor, no matter 
what his speciality, to do these two 
things: (1) Give the child who is “ab- 
sent to sound” the benefit of the doubt 
about his mental capacity until he has 
had training for the deaf; (2) Give his 
mother the addresses of the Volta Bu- 
reau and the Tracy Correspondence 
Course as early as possible. There is 
nothing to lose and a child’s mind to 
be gained. 


© 
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My Experience with Auditory Training 


BERNEICE ForT 


HE children at Jane Brooks School 

for the Deaf wear their headphones 
all day long. They have twelve-foot 
cords so they can walk to the board 
without disconnecting them. Before 
coming to the school two years ago, | 
had thought of auditory training as a 
period of instruction during the day, 
similar to speech or _ speechreading. 
Now I think of it as a tool of instruc- 
tion for everything else we teach. 

We use powerful auditory units with 
gated compression. While the children 
do not actually hear speech, they get 
enough differentiation of sound that 
they can identify, by hearing alone, a 
great many words. 

Little deaf Nancy had never identified 
her name before last year. Her voice 
was flat and “deaf.” Now, after two 
years of intensive training, she can 
identify not only her name but many 
phrases, expressions and words and her 
voice has almost a bright lilting quality 
which is pleasing to hear. Even her 
laughter is bright and modulated. 

I remember the first time the children 
heard me laugh. They were pleased and 
surprised, for they had thought of laugh- 
ter as something you see but never hear. 
By using the group aid they can hear 
me pant like a dog or sigh like the three 
little kittens. They can hear a large 
(noisy, | admit) watch tick. And one 
day I put the microphone out the win- 
dow so they could hear the cardinal 
singing in the magnolia tree. I don't 
know how much they heard, but no one 
was going to be outdone so all declared 
they heard him. I doubt it. He was 
pretty far away and his song was high 
pitched. 

One day a deaf college girl came over 
and tried the earphones. She had been 





Mrs. Fort is a teacher of the Jane Brooks 


School for the Deaf, Chickasha, Oklahoma 
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orally trained from babyhood and_ is 
an excellent student at the college. But 
she had never had any auditory train- 
ing and does not wear a hearing aid 
because she had been told, only a few 
years ago, that she would not benefit 
by one. After the first surprise and 
shock and her adjustment to the sound, 
[ asked her several times: “Can you 
hear me?” She was lipreading of course. 

Finally she said: “I don’t know. It 
feels as if I had my hand on your face.” 

I was glad for her graphic descrip- 
tion of her sensation. The children do 
not express it this way, as they are used 
to auditory stimulation. But an adult 
with the proper vocabulary, receiving 
strong auditory stimulation for the first 
time in her life, could verbalize her ex- 
perience. No wonder the children have 
adanvced by leaps and bounds these 
past two years, if “it feels as if they had 
their hands on my face.” 

In our classes we do songs and poetry. 
We do not break the rhythm. I give the 
poem or song first, orally, while the 
children watch me. If it contains many 
new words we discuss them and I have 
visual illustrative material. I say the 
poem again without breaking the 
rhythm. Then I show it on a chart and 
the children read it. They ask for word 
meanings and we stop and discuss words 
again. After several readings (the next 
day or later) I have the lines printed on 
strips which I pass out. As I say a line 
rhythmically and pause after each line, 
they hand me the strip to put in a slot 
chart. Then we say each line, very 
slowly but still rhythmically, and work 
on individual speech sounds. If it is 
a song, we go to the piano and “sing” 
it, still keeping the rhythm true. 

In this way we have learned all of 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas,” a dozen 
or more Christmas carols, “Peter Cotton- 
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tail,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“America,” “America, the Beautiful,” 
“Dixie,” “School Days,” poems from 
A Child’s Garden of Verses and many 
other songs and poems. 

One day we made three dimensional 
daffodils for a frieze across the top of 
the chalkboard. After the children left 
I wrote on the board: “A golden cup 
with a golden frill and six golden wings 
make a daffodil.” The next morning 
Chery! said: “I saw that song last night 
and I sang it.” 

“How did you sing it, Cheryl?” 

She proceeded to “sing” the song in 
a lilting, not too unmusical voice, with 
a perfect *4 cadence. So I made a little 
tune to fit her rhythm and now we have 
“Cheryl’s Song.” 


Our Rhythm 


ApA BELLE 


The results of putting into practice 
my ideas about dressing up our rhythm 
band will, I believe, be of interest to 
other schools for the deaf. 

In the early part of this school year 
we were able to purchase enough 
material to outfit 12 members of our 
primary school rhythm band. Using 
ramone cloth in the school colors of 
blue and gold, we made a dozen blue 
capes lined with gold and trimmed with 
brass buttons. The little caps were 
made of matching gold material and 
trimmed with navy satin ribbon bands. 
One of the service clubs in Council 
Bluffs—the Altrusa Club—donated 12 
white plumes for the caps. 

The sewing department of our voca- 
tional school made the uniforms. The 
costumes are designed to fit most any 
primary child and can be used from 
year to year. With proper care they 
should last for many years and more 
than repay the initial cost. 

The rhythm band made its debut at 
the annual Christmas program last De- 
cember. Miss Elizabeth Hanson, our 
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I know some will say that these chil- 
dren must have a great deal of hearing. 
They all have usable hearing with 
strong amplification, but all are deaf 
children and could not have learned to 
speak without special training. They 
have no more hearing than many “totally 
deaf” children who are never given an 
opportunity to speak or hear. 

Because of my experiences here | am 
more than ever convinced that full time 
training with group amplification is the 
way to teach deaf children and that they 
do not need to miss out on many of the 
delightful experiences that hearing chil- 
dren have. They merely need a little 
more special care and thought in the 
presentation, plus the advantage of good 
equipment. 


Band Steps Out 


DETWEILER 


rhythm teacher, had trained the band 
members so that they could introduce 
the program and present numbers be- 
tween the various scenes. I am sure all 
teachers will agree on the need for en- 
tertainment to fill in the gaps while 
scenes are being shifted behind the 
stage curtains! 

A toy trap drum was donated to 
our collection of rhythm instruments. 
Several of the boys alternated in play- 
ing them. All of the children were proud 
of their new uniforms and of their part 
in the program. 

As for our dreams for the future— 
we hope to enlarge the band to at least 
20 members. We would also like to 
have a marching band, with one pupil 
acting as drum major. We intend, too, 
to add other members and more forma- 
tions to our repertoire. Plans also call 
for solo numbers. 

Teacher cooperation and interest have 
helped to make the project successful. 
Public interest has also been gratifying. 
We have had requests for appearances 
of the group. 
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Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


Again we say thank you to the many loyal friends who have been so generous 
in remembering the Volta Bureau. Their interest in our work for the deaf and 
hard of hearing is evidenced by the gifts we have received, and is appreciated by 
all who are concerned with the continuing program of the Volta Bureau. 


A-B 
Lillian O. Abel, Mrs. Henry A. Aldrich, 
Ruth Almdale, Ruby J. Ames, Mary Jane 


Appling, Mrs. Orpha Barrows, Ida P. Becker, 
Mrs. Helen Beebe, Mr. & Mrs. Winfield Bell, 
Ralph F. Bergdolt, Mrs. Edwin von Bergen, 
Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Joy Boon, Joy Bowers, 
C. Rebecca Brown, Mrs. Oswald Brown, 
Richard R. Brown, Owen W. Bruggink, Alice 
M. Burtnett, Mr. & Mrs. George Burton. 


_& 


California Guild for Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children (Los Angeles Chapter), Denald 
R. & Rae M. Calvert, Mr. and Mrs. Perry Ca- 
tron, Mrs. Lessie L. Chamberlain, Mrs. Charles 
C. Clarke, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin M. Coates, Rob- 
ert H. Cole, Salvatore A. Commisa, Ruth Cos- 
griff, R. S. Cross, Mrs. J. L. Curtright. 


D-E 


G. D’Amico, Peter Y. F. Dang, Mr. & Mrs. 
V. B. D’Antoni, Captain & Mrs. A. F. Delbon, 
Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, A. J. De Shetler, 
Syria DiBella, Marian Donewald, Albert V. 
Dubsky, Mabel L. Earle, Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, Mrs. C. J. Epling, Dr. & Mrs. A. W. 
G. Ewing. 


F-G 
C. A. Foote, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, Mrs. 
James D. Francis, Mrs. Edwin A. Garrett, 


Rose A. Gaskey, Anne Genetti, Joe Giangreco, 
Mr. & Mrs. M. W. Glosserman, Victor Good- 
hill, M.D., Mr. & Mrs. Murray Gordon, A. 
Gradnauer, Mrs. Mabel Gulick, Arthur Gun- 
derson. 


H 


Hyman Haber, John Hajduk, Johanna 
Hancock, Mrs. John G. Hayes, Joseph E. Hena- 
bery, Martin Hersh, Hazel Hodson, Minnie 
Caroline Holley, Hosford Day School for the 
Deaf Mothers Club (Portland, Oregon), Mrs. 
Mildred Howden, Mrs. Martin D. Hughes, 
Mrs. James H. Hynes. 


JK 


Carolan Jensen, Nan Jeter, Mrs. Emelie 
Kalal, Arthur A. Kaplan, George Katsanos, 
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Frank C. Kennedy, H. A. Key, James W. & 
Ruth C. Kivett, Hazel Kludy, Elizabeth 
Knowles, Mrs. La June F. Kyler. 


L-M 


Mrs. A. W. Lahee, M. Landman, Louise C. 
Lee, Mrs. Joe Legg, S. Margaret LeGore, Mrs. 
John Lowney, Jean M. McNeil, Paul Mann, 
Mrs. Stephen A, Matthews, Mrs. John Milli- 
gan, Jr.. Mr. & Mrs. Harold Morency (In 
memory of Mr. George Whitford), Mrs. 
Stephen Morse, Thelma D. Myers, Leslie S. 
Murashige, Mrs. Robert C. Murphy, Mrs. 
Rolland H. Myren. 


N-O-P 


André A. Najar, Dr. C. Stewart Nash, Mrs. 
Evelyn Newhall, Mr. & Mrs. Everett Noftsger, 
Josephine L. Olson, Mildred E. O’Neal, Mrs. 
Virginia S. O’Neil, Mrs. Eugene W. Palm, 
Parents Association of Children with Impaired 
Hearing (Baltimore, Md.), Mrs. Morgan M. 
Parker, Ruth C. Parrish, Helen T. Patten, 
N. F. Plympton, Mrs. Margery Preyer. 


R 


Carl E, Rankin, Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Rat- 
cliffe, Mrs. Nell Driggs Reed, Miss Bert 
Ringhand, Mrs. Andrew J. Rivas, Mrs. Henry 
B. Roberts, Jesse A. Roberts, Theresa Rols- 
house, H. Rosen, Edith N. Rosenstein, Irving 
J. Rosenthal, Mrs. W. Rosenthal, Philip M. 
Roth. 

S 


Mr. & Mrs, F. G. Schmitt, Mrs. Clarence 
Sharp, Clarence Y. Shimamura, Charles Die- 
trich Shopwin, Emily Budd Schultz, Mrs. A. 
A. Siebers, H. F. Skadden, Dr. & Mrs. Lynn 
H. Solomon, Fred & Hazelene Sparks, Mrs. 
Emilie Spaulding, Donna N. Spence, Mrs. 
David F. Sprinkle, Mrs. Evelyn M. Stahlem, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Stenquist, Marguerite Stoner, 
Mrs.. Nancy Lee Stote. 


T-W-Y 


Mrs. Donald A. Tatman, Myra Jane Taylor, 
Mrs. 


Robt. W. Tegeder, Gertrude Torrey, 
Murkland D, Turner, Leah Wagler, David 


Warach, Mrs. W. W. Welch, Jr., Donald E. 
(Continued on page 227) 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


PaTriciA BLAIR Cory 


LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The True Book of Pets, by Illa Poden- 
dorf. Childrens Press, 1954. $2.00. 
The author of this extremely useful 

book is a member of the staff of the 

Laboratory School at the University of 

Chicago, and is also the editorial con- 

sultant for the entire True Book series 

which is so popular with both faculty 
and students at our school. The pub- 
lishers estimate that for hearing chil- 
dren this book has an interest range 
from kindergarten through the fourth 
grade, and is actually at the second 
grade reading level. This may be mis- 
leading for us, since a deaf child may 
know the individual words in certain 
meanings, but may not understand the 
underlying concepts or the ways in 
which the words are used in sentences. 

In spite of this I can say that this book 

is useful to us in many different ways 

all through the middle school and with 
certain advanced classes in the lower 
school. 

Starting with a simple table of con- 
tents (a wonderful innovation for the 
teacher who wants to introduce the 
table of contents for the first time) the 
book covers goldfish, toads, turtles, para- 
keets, hamsters, rabbits, raccoons, cats 
and dogs. It tells us that “Pets need 
the right kind of food; they need fresh 
water; they need a good place to rest 
or sleep; their beds and cages must be 
kept clean; all pets need kindness.” 

In the chapter on dogs we are told, 
and shown through sketches, that some 
dogs can be taught to work—such as a 
collie bringing in the cows, a sheep dog 
watching the sheep, a seeing-eye dog 
leading a blind man. 

This book is very popular with the 
many enthusiastic pet lovers among our 
children. 
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Let’s Look Ahead, by Elizabeth Sherman. 

Childrens Press, 1950. $2.30. 

The National Safety Council cooper- 
ated with the Childrens Press to pro- 
duce this useful little book on planning 
ahead and being careful. 

A different topic is taken up on each 

page with a few comments in short 
simple sentences together with one large 
colored picture. Black and white sketches 
by Lois Fisher are in the margins 
around the text. The first topic, for 
example, is rainy weather. Mary Lou 
saw that it was going to rain. What did 
she do? What is the safe way to hold 
an umbrella? The pictures and text tell 
us. 
Other suggestions include putting 
sand on icy sidewalks and taking pre- 
cautions when burning leaves. The ques- 
tion of how to walk safely and cooperate 
with the school safety patrol is also 
covered. 

The simplicity of the material makes 
this excellent for use in the middle 
grades. According to the Childrens 
Press, this book is designed for hearing 
fourth graders reading at second grade 
level. 


America; the Land and Its Writers, by 
David E. Scherman and Rosemarie 
Redlich. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1956. $3.00. 

This interesting book was well 
planned and capably executed by a hus- 
band and wife team of writer and pho- 
tographer who have both worked for 
Life magazine. The Schermans have 
selected interesting material about fa- 
mous American writers and illustrated 
it with attractive photographic subjects 
related to the writers. 

The book begins with Captain John 


Smith and Benjamin Franklin and con- 
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tinues in chronological order on through 
the years to Carl Sandburg, Robert 


Frost and Stephen Vincent Benet. The 
section on Longfellow, which is typical, 


comments on his life. 
career. It com- 


includes brief 
education and teaching 
ments on Hiawatha. 
major works, and quotes verses from 
both “The Wreck of the Hesperus” and 
“Hiawatha.” 

The photographs in this section show 
the treacherous reef of Norman’s Woe 
and the Minnehaha Falls for which 


Hiawatha’s dark-eyed daughter was 
named. The section on Willa Cather 
includes photographs of the rolling 
Nebraska prairie, the Czech neighbor 


who was Miss Cather’s model for My 
Antonia and a deserted house that is 
reminiscent of the locale of A Lost Lady. 

This attractive book is a welcome addi- 
tion to our shelf of supplementary 
material on English and American litera- 


ture, which may be used in a recrea- 
tional sort of way, or for reference. 
It is suitable for use with advanced 


and for 


eighth and ninth grade classes 
senior high school. 


mentions his other 


Ape in a Cape, by Kurt Eichenberg. 

Harcourt Brace, 1952. $2.00. 

This alphabet book of odd animals 
has rhyming captions under each large 
colored picture. As with Eichenberg’s 
other rhyming nonsense book Dancing 
on the Moon (reviewed previously in 
the Volta Review) our speech supervi- 
sor has placed the correct diacritical 
markings in curves beneath the ges 
captions. Thus we have an “Ape in a 
Cape” (ap—kap), a “Dove in psa 
(duv—luv), a “Fox in a Box” (foks 
boks). and so on. The children love 
the insertion of the marks which help 
them to sound out the words and recog- 
nize the rhymes. ‘This recognition of 
rhyme and rhythmical phrases in the 
lower grades is a help when poetry is 
introduced later on. 

{pe in a Cape is an unusual book 
which can be useful in the hands of an 
adult but it will have limited use by the 
children on their own. 

Fish in the Air, by Kurt Wiese. 

Press, 1948. $2.50. 

This beautiful book has striking full 
page illustrations in bright colors with 


Viking 


Here’s a superior therapeutic aid 


mats! 


of Physical Medicine. 
GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick cor 
gives soft, 


yet heavier portions of the body 
thus defeating its therapeutic va 


URETHANE FOAM. This new "miracle material 
support to tender areas of the patient; 


do not sag into the mat, 
SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 
The specially developed covering of durable 


perfectly smooth, 
DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only 


are easily picked up and carried by one person 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew 
Available in 4 x 7, 
any size. 

WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE 
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3) WARREN Zerapeutio 


mente wats 


This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 


fabric backed plastic is 
with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 


a few pounds - 
They are fireproof and 


4° x 10’ sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 


BROCHURE 


ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF 
AND EQUIPMENT 





e of POLY- 
gentle 
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lots of purples, blues and yellows. It 
tells a gay story about a young Chinese 
boy named Little Fish. Little Fish’s 
mother made him shoes that looked like 
fish. When the Lantern Festival came 
his father, Big Fish, bought him a 
lantern which looked like a fish. All 
went well until Little Fish got a very 
big kite that looked like a fish. 

This is not a new publication, but it 
is new to our library. It has been used 
very successfully for story hour with a 
class of bright ten-year-olds. 

We talked about the way Little Fish 
wrote his name—with the characters 
in columns instead of across the page. 
We talked about the fact that kites are 
the favorite toys of Chinese children, 
and we guessed about all the possible 
things that could happen when the big 
wind caught the kite. 

The children had a satisfying discus- 
sion about the underlying reasons for 
the happy ending of the story. 

We can use this story with the slightly 
older classes but probably not with any 
of the younger children. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confid — eliminates 
fatigue. 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


training. standard amplifiers 


these units 


student 





arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13. ILL 
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The Iliad and the Odyssey. Adopted from 
the Greek Classics of Homer by Jane 
Werner Watson. A Giant Golden Book, 
De Luxe Edition. Simon & Schuster, 
1956. $3.95. 

An abridgement of the classic story 
of Troy, rendered in relatively simple 
and profusely illustrated with 
handsome colored illustrations. This is 
not to imply that this is easy material 
to master. It is not, yet it is an attrac- 
tive and readable prose introduction to 
Homer. Like the Golden Pitles (Old 
and New Testaments) which this some- 
what resembles in format. this edition 
of The Iliad and the Odyssey has dig- 
nity and is in no way “written down” 
to the young person. On the other hand, 
the open pages, the clearly marked col- 
ored maps, the many illustrations and 
captions scattered throughout the text 
will all greatly help young readers 
thread their way through these complex 
tales. This edition of The Il:ad and the 
Odyssey is particularly helpful to our 
older girls who are studying literature 
in preparation for their College En- 
trance Board Examinations. 


prose 





WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 30 to August 10, 1957. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nunciation more distinct and intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
denta] expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 


language ac- 
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____ Book Notes 


Directory for Exceptional Children, edited 
by E, Nelson Hayes. Porter Sargent, 
Boston, 1956, second edition, 247 
pages. Cloth, $3.30; Paper, $2.20. 


This volume is a directory of schools, 
services and other facilities in the field 
of special education and includes those 
for many categories of the handicapped. 
These comments concern only the sec- 
tion entitled “Schools for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing.” 

The directory says: “Included here 
are both public and private schools for 
the deaf throughout the United States.” 
All public residential schools are in- 
cluded, as well as most private schools. 
\ notable exception is the Junior League 
School for Speech Correction, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The reader is referred to the 
listing of Speech and Hearing Clinics, 
but the Junior League School is entered 
under Schools for the Speech Handi- 
capped. It has over 50 deaf children, 
but the user of this directory would not 
know of its services and facilities. 

The directory states further: “Not in- 
cluded are special classes or special 
subdivisions of regular schools, a com- 
plete listing of which will be found in 
the latest January issue ‘American An- 
nals of the Deaf.’” This is a major 
section of the American Annals, com- 
prising 200 public day schools and 
classes. Apparently because they are in 
separate buildings, 10 large day schools 
in the U. S. are included. Excluded, 
then, are such schools as the Baltimore 
Day School (96 pupils) and the Evans 
School in Denver (120 pupils) —obvi- 
ously not obscure facilities serving a 
mere handful of children. No directory 
can be complete and omit, for any rea- 
son, major facilities such as these. 

Nor does simple reference to the 
American Annals seem to be sufficient 
protection. Certainly those interested 
in schools for the deaf would be better 
served by the January issue of the 
Annals. The tragedy is that the Direc- 
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DULL eRe eT eas 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence course for 
pre-school deaf children and 
their mothers. 





and Reviews____. 


tory for Exceptional Children will be 
used by many people who will not be 
aware of its many omissions—so serious 


as to be completely misleading. : 
; Write 
Proceedings of the Second World Con- Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
gress of the Deaf: Central Committee Box 239 


of the Federation of the Deaf of Yugo- 
slavia, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, March 
1957. 450 pages. $5.00. 

This book, published simultaneously 


in English, French, German and Serbo- SUMMER CAMPS 


Croatian, contains the proceedings of 


Vacaville, Caifornia 


ST ST STITT eT 1) 


ST ST Sten tg 


WUC QUVGUNNNNAEANE TONNDENUAEADN VOUUONOEDEOUN UOUEDEOEOUONC VONEHEOUOOONOC TONNEOOEOENEE ithe. 





the Congress. It includes the speeches, Christian 
reports, papers, resolutions, a descrip- Non-profit Youth Camps for deaf 
tion of all the events of the Congress boys and girls eight years old and up. 


and a list of the participants. 

There is a specific procedure to be 
followed in ordering this book: Sub- 
scriptions, for $5.00 or its equivalent in Rev. Norman W. Stallings 
other currencies, should be made pay- 7 . : 
able to Transfer Account No. 101.31806 es een ae 
of the Narodna Banka of the Federal Portland 11, Oregon 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and 
must bear the identification “For the =a ® 
Book on the Congress.” Those who have THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
already ordered the }ook do not need 


For information about camp nearest 
you, write National Director: 








by Alexander Graham Bell 


to send in a new order, but should for- Lectures delivered at the First Summer 
ward the subscription price as soon as Meeting of the American Association to 

. . ? > » Teachi Sneec D 
possible. All orders, remittances and Promote the Teaching of Speech be the 
periert lectink aieial 2 t to: Th Deaf. Also includes a paper on vowel the- 
correspondence should be sent to: The | ries.’ gth Edition 1916. 129 pages. Cloth. 
Central Committee of the Federation of wa ; im 

7 . ) $2.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 

the Deaf of Yugoslavia, Belgrade, P.O. 
Box 911, Yugoslavia. The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Copies of Volta Review Needed 





Reprinted Articles 


The Volta Bureau is in need of extra 


copies of a few back numbers of the 4 pole ea ce Rig tn 
Volta Review. Any member wishing to at . 

H ‘ Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
sell or donate copies of any of the fol- Chihdean ied ether as hein a: ls 
lowing issues is asked to send them to Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
the Bureau at 1537 35th St., N. W.., Principles of Auditory Training 
Washington 7, D. C: January 1953, —s a : gener Loss 

» TOSS ; 1 etter to Parents 
January 1955 and May 1955. These “ars Psychological Orientation of the Child 
needed by several to complete their vol- witha Hearing Loss 
umes for binding. Also many other important pamphlets at 10c 


each 


We want to thank the members who pienaiecase simaae damian 
responded so quickly to our request for is 
copies of the October 1956 issue. 1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Oral 
Pre-school thri 


Group and in 


used with all c 


Complete testir 


Enrolled at any 
up 


Preparation for | 


e Day and residential 


lual hearing aids 


hildren 


ig facilities 


level from 2 years 


nearing high schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 


junction with 


Trinity University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 
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NEW 


New Lipreading Book 


Let’s Practice Lipreading, a new book 
by Mae T. Fisher, is being published by 
the Volta Bureau and will be ready for 
distribution on June 1. The book con- 
tains material suitable for work with 
leenagers in junior and senior high 
school and also with adults. It was 
written for practice classes, and to in- 
sure the practicability of its content, 
the material has been practice-tested by 
critics in their classes. 

The context of the material in Let’s 
Practice Lipreading ranges from easy to 
dificult. Some of the exercises are 
adaptable for beginners and for all ex- 
cept the most advanced pupils. Other 
sections are intended for the more ad- 
vanced lipreaders, but are also suitable 
for use with intermediate pupils. 

Included in the book are several 
quizzes such as “Proper Names from A 
to Z,” “Name the Place,” and “Where 
Were We?” Other quizzes deal with a 
variety of such interesting 
famous men and women, kangaroo 
words, numbers, and oceans and seas. 
Death Valley, the Petrified Forest, and 
the Siamese Twins (Chang and Eng), 
are the subjects of stories designed to 
capture the interest of the student as 
well as provide lipreading practice. 


topics as 


The author has been a teacher of lip- 
reading for many years and formerly 
taught at the Audiology and Speech 
Center, Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Forest Glen Section. Her book will sell 
for $1.50 plus 12¢ for mailing. 


Superintendent Named 


Lloyd Graunke has been appointed 
superintendent of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf at Knoxville. Mr. Graunke, 
who will succeed William J. McClure, 
will assume the duties of his new post 
as of June 1. He is now in charge of 
teacher training at MacMurray College, 
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Jacksonville, Ill, and was formerly 
principal of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf and the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. Mr. McClure was recently named 
superintendent of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. 


Outstanding Teacher Award 
Goes to Teacher of the Deaf 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Sioux City, lowa, presented its 1956 
Outstanding Teacher Award to Mrs. 
Alice Kugel at a ceremony held early 
this spring. The distinguished service 
award was made in recognition of her 
contribution toward the advancement of 
the teaching profession, her superior 
teaching ability and her contri}ution to 
the community and its schools. Mrs. 
Kugel, a teacher in the Sioux City pub- 
lic school system for over 25 years, is 
credited with having given an oral edu- 
cation to many deaf pupils. After leav- 
ing her classes, a number of these stu- 
dents have been able to attend high 
schools and universities with hearing 
students. 


New School Wanted in Canada 


Aroused by the lack of a public school 
where their hearing impaired children 
could be educated, a group of parents 
in New Brunswick, Canada has been ac- 
tive in promoting the establishment of 
a public residential school in that prov- 
ince. They have succeeded in introduc- 
ing the problem to the general public 
and have aroused interest in the need 
for better schooling facilities in New 
Brunswick. The group, although sparked 
by the parents of deaf children, has re- 
ceived the support of many others. 

On March 14 a brief outlining the 
problem of educating these hearing im- 
paired children and requesting the estab- 
lishment of a school was presented to 
the cabinet of the provincial government. 

The brief, presented by a group of 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 











If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 








SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 


IRENE R. AND A. W. G. Ewinc 


An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.00 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 























KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session—June 17-July 20 
Classes in: Speech for the Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 
Aphasia in Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & Adv 
Audiometry. Demonstration Classes—Graduate & Un- 
dergraduate—Children’s Clinic. 


Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 








Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 








LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side |—Toys Side | |—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 
$6.00, plus 25¢ for mailing 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 











+ 


+ 





CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Highly trained teachers of the deaf. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 

Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

Latest testing equipment. 

Pre-school, elementary grade enrollment. 
Total educational plan to include twelve- 
year program. 

¢ Teacher training program. 
available. 


For further information, write: Dean 
Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


Scholarships 











+ 





Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 


© 
These studies include pedigree charts, 
audiograms and data about relatives of 
deaf pupils. 163 pages. Paper cover. 
$1.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. | Washington 7, D.C. 
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doctors and other residents of the prov- 
ince, described the necessity for having 
a government school. At the present 
time deaf or hard of hearing children 
from New Brunswick are sent as far 
away as Nova Scotia, Quebec, Massa- 
chusetts and New York for their educa- 
tion. It is stated that about 75 deaf 
children from this part of Canada are 
now being taught at special schools out- 
side the province. 

The need for a school is pointed up 
by the fact that many other children 
who cannot “get along” in the ordinary 
public schools, are receiving no educa- 
tion at all, because their parents do not 
want to send them so far away from 
home. 

The public residential school most 
readily available to residents of New 
Brunswick is the one at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Since this school is already 
overcrowded and has a long waiting list 
it does not satisfy the need, even for 
those parents who are willing to send 
their children outside the province. 

The plea for a school situated within 
the province has received considerable 
favorable publicity. One New Bruns- 
wick newspaper has been carrying a 
series of weekly articles describing the 
inadequacies of the present system and 
explaining the problems of educating 
deaf children. The articles explain why 
a deaf child or hard of hearing child 
cannot be given a hearing aid and put 
into a school with hearing children to 
receive his education. 


Bruhn Book Translated 


Conversational Efficiency by Martha 
E. Bruhn, a lipreading practice book 
published by the Volta Bureau, has re- 
cently been translated into Afrikaans by 
Miss K. van Rensberg of Pretoria, South 
Africa. A few years ago she translated 
Miss Bruhn’s The Mueller-Walle Meth- 
od of Lip Reading into Afrikaans. A 
copy of the new translation has been 
added to the Volta Bureau’s extensive 
collection. 
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SEX EDUCATION OF DEAF 
CHILDREN—CHAPLIN 


(Continued from page 203) 


sex in the home, for it is still the 
family’s primary function to build ma- 
ture attitudes toward sex, marriage and 
future family life. 


Bibliography 
Publications 


A Story About You. 50¢. American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Hil. 

Education for Family Life in the Primary 
Grades (Elementary School Bulletin No. 13). 
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Order from Kenneth F. Woodbury, Ass’t. 
Commissioner of Education, Division of Busi- 
ness and Finance, 175 W. State St., Trenton 
25, N. J. Make check or money order payable 
to Commissioner of Education. 

How to Tell your Child About Sex, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 149, by James L. Hymes, 
Jr. 25¢. Public Affairs Institute, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Let’s Tell the Whole Story About Sex, by 
Edward B. Lyman. 10¢. American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
1S WS. 

Parents’ Privilege. 50¢. American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, 
Ill. 

Understanding Ourselves, by Marion L. 
Faegre. 1943, 50¢ (quantity rates—10 - 999, 
25¢ ea.; 1,000, 15¢ ea.) University of Minne- 
sota Press, 2037 University Ave., S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

Very Personally Yours. Cellucotton Division, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

The Wonder of Life, by Milton I. Levine 
and Jean Seligman. 1940, $2.00; 1952, illus., 
$2.50. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

You're a Young Lady Now. Cellucotton Di- 
vision, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis. 

Your Own Story, by Marion L. Faegre. 
1943, 50¢. (quantity rates—10 - 999, 25¢ ea.; 
1,000, 15¢ ea.) University of Minnesota Press, 
2037 University Ave., S.E. Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


Films and Filmstrips 


Film: The Story of Menstruation. Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division, Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

Filmstrips: Growing Things. Series of seven 
in color. Purchase, $4.75 each or $31.00 for 
series. The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 


sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 


adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 
Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 


$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising ee Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of deaf in day school. Immedi- 
ate duties: teach preschool class; act as supervisor 
of program for deaf. Opportunity to become di- 
rector of expanding program for large, metro- 
politan area. Program closely affiliated with Medical 
Center Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary $5000 
$6000, dependent on ability. Write Robert E. 
Roach, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th 
Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 


WANTED September 1957: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for an integrated elementary public school pro- 
gram. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 


Ed.D., Director of Special Education, Southwest 
Schoo! Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Ingle- 
weed 1, California. 


WANTED: In September 1957, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in intermediate department of private 
day school. Classes are small, equipment is excellent 
Salary contingent on education and experience. Mary 
K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta Drive, 
San Antonio 12, Texas. 


WANTED: Orally trained teacher of Deaf for pre 
sihool and primary classes under public school 
system. Matty Davis, Forrest Park School, 1600 
Fairvilla Road, Orlando, Florida. 

Education for Hoatios Handicapped Children, Inc. 
requires a teacher for its oral day school in Mon- 
treal, Canada. Please reply giving qualifications to 
Mrs. R. Heward, 9 manna Road, Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED for September 1957: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free 
in addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. Carlton 
O. MacNeely, Columbus School of Speech Correc- 
tion, 1425 3rd Avenue, Columbus, Georgia. 


WANTED: For eeaiinn 1957. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class and to act as head teacher 
for day class program in public schools closely 
affiliated with teacher training program and medical 
center audiology clinic. Apply to: Freeman McCon- 
nell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


WANTED: A young man (oral trained) to further 
my son’s education—half interest in my business 
eg wr 4 for educational wotk—wWrite for 


WANTED: In September—Trained teacher for pre- 
school deaf child Day Sch Il classes— 
pleasant working conditions—attractive salary. The 
Louisville Deaf Oral School, 1320 South Fourth 
Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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WANTED for September 1957, teacher for public 
school day class of children with profound hearing 
loss. Elementary level. Special training for teach- 
ing the deaf and/or hard of hearing required. Basic 
salary with Bachelor’s Degree $3800. Contact Super- 
visor of Special Services, Board of Education of 
Prince George’ s County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


WANTED: Pasuhne trained in the tention of 


the deaf. Due to expanding program we need a 
teacher in September for oral work in private day 
school. Ideal location, modern building, fully 
equipped, comparable salaries, harmonious atmos- 
phere. Write Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S. E. Holgate Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon. 

WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 1957: Three teach- 


ers of the oral deaf for Green Bay Public Schools. 
Seven-teacher department for deaf and _hard-of- 
hearing children ages 5-18. Salary based on ex- 
perience. Apply to Fred H. Wandrey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 523 Howe Street, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, oral teacher of language and 
literature, with 84 hours of University credit, in- 
terested changing location; experienced also with 
hearing class. Box A-4, Volta Review. 


8 WEEKS private tutoring and small classes for 
deaf or aphasic children. 2 locations, Los Angeles 
area. July and August. Box A-2, Volta Review. 


GENERAL 


BOOKS WANTED BY THE VOLTA BUREAU: 
My Life Transformed (Heckman); The Story of 
Lipreading (DeLand); Logical System of Language 
(Vinson). Please write the Volta Bureau and State 
purchase price. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 





Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment. $4.12, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.12, postpaid. 


Three Stories 
. To Hear, Read and Color, by 
Thorson-Whitehurst. <A delight- 
ful book with illustrations for the 
child to color, $1.10, postpaid. 


Available at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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HOME HELP WITH SPEECH 
—VAN WYK 
(Continued from page 208) 
resent it. You will help him acquire 
natural oral language. Think what a 
help this will be when he begins to write 
language. 

8. Discourage the use of pencil and 
paper when your child goes to the store. 
If he is to develop confidence in his 
speech, he will have to use it with 
strangers. Last September I sent the 
eight-year-old who stays with me into 
the jewelry store to pick up my watch. 
She hadn’t returned to school from sum- 
mer vacation when I| had taken it in, 
so the people were all unknown to her. 
After I had had a lengthy wait in the 
car, she finally came out and proudly 
handed me my watch. Then she said: 
“T said to the woman ‘I want > and 
the woman said ‘wait’ then the 
woman gave me a paper and pencil.” 
She went on to say: “I told the woman, 
‘l don’t want that, I want Miss Van 
Wyk’s watch.’ The woman did not think. 
I did not want paper and pencil.” | 
don’t know what else actually trans- 
pired in that jewelry store but the child 
did get the watch and the satisfaction 
she obtained from doing so gave her 
a terrific psychological boost. I was 
particularly amused by the fact that 
she had no idea why she was given pen- 
cil and paper. 


GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


(Continued from page 216) 


West, Mr. & Mrs. E. J. West, Nellie A. 
Wheeler, Bob Wilson, Mrs. Maude H. Wink- 


ler, Herman Young. 


Additional Gifts 


The following gifts have been received since 
the above list was made: 

Margaret Bodycomb, 
Bolie, Harry B. Bott, Mattie L. Edmond, 
Sonya Furfine, Mrs. June Y. Irish, Alma H. 
Johnson, Mrs. O. B. Jones, Jr., W. S. Love, 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard L. Mecklem, June Mil- 
ler, Mr. & Mrs. John Perry, Mrs. Thomas 
Pike, R. W. Reames, Lyman J. Smith, W. J. 
Sullivan, Billy M. Vance, Mrs. Ethel Vixie, 
Gladys M. Waldorf. 


Mrs. Kenneth H. 






ORTHOVOX 
roup Hearing Ai 








oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 





KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 


advanced development in the use of hear- 


ing aid receivers witb group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 


ounces with receivers and cords attached. 


Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil] 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 

Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 





KENFRE MFG.(0. 





903. Maxwell Ave., §.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 














Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range _ : E $2.50 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
me... BITS TOE as $3.00 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and IX, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 











HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING | 
PRACTICE 


by Jane Walker 


Talks about well known artists and paint- 
ings. A packet of illustrations, one for 
each lecture, to pass around the class. 
$2.00 plus 12c for mailing. 








ORDER FROM 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C, 
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Lipreading Textbook with 


WORKBOOK! 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 


orkbook for lipreading just as he does for 


reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 


Accompanying Workbooks 60c¢ each 
(plus 5c postage) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


537 35th Street., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 


and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 


Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
3 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 











CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 
Our 7th Successful Year 
Complete Camping Program 
Private lake and swimming pool 
Qualified staff—small groups 
Daily speech language and auditory 
training 
Exceptional evening activities 


For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (MTlinois) 
30 W. Washingten St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon Pl 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


—— 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave, S 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
ldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia New York 
Washington Brooklyn (1) 
Miss Frances H. DOWNES Mrs. KATHRYN ALIING ORDMAN 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 24 Monroe Place 
Phone: North 7-1874 Phone: UL 2-0416 
Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES New York 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 Mrs. PHorspe R. MURRAY 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 $42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Plorida Port Washington, Long Island 
. . Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Winter Park Falaise Estate 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTtrer Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


567 Osceola Ave 
Syracuse 


Mrs. AMELIA PrRiMuUTTFR GOR 


521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Georgia Phone: 72-1174 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES North Carolina 
$05 East 4th Ave., Box 333 Greensboro 
Phone: 3357 Miss Necture G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Tllinois Winston-Salem 7 
am Mrs. W. A. BupLonc 
Ch 
a 2046 Queen Street 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Pennsylvania 
eS ‘ Philadelphia 18 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Mrs. IRENE F. AustIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Kansas Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deal 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT CANADA 

3017 East Gilbert “ita 

Phone: 6-5356 Nova Scotia 
Halifax 

Massachusetts Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIFR 

95 Windsor Street 

Boston Phone: 5-1743 


Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE | 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. | Quebec 

702 | Montreal 
Pr > Ke. 6-3406 

bone: ‘Ke. 6-5008 Miss MARGARET J. WoRrcESTER 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 51 Sherbrooke St., West 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 Phone: FI 2851 








STORIES AND GAMES 


For Easy Lipreading Practice 


BY ROSE V. FEILBACH 


Contains 100 interesting anecdotes and exercises, planned 
for use with both older children and adults. Includes games, 
quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and legends. Paper. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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psychogalvanometry 
The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 
from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 
produced by the instrument. 





grason-stadler company e 15 winthrop street @ west concord 

















IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 











ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


A graduate from the WOS High School and 
ready for college this May 1957. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 























